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Every presidential election year brings a serious responsibility to the AFL-CIO. It 
examines the party platforms and the records of the top candidates and then determines whether 
or not it will make an endorsement. Why organized labor’s stamp of approval was placed this 
year on the candidacies of Senators John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson is detailed in the 
text of the General Board’s statement appearing on Page 3. The endorsement is further dis- 
cussed by Pres. George Meany in an editorial on Page 2. 


Life can be desperate for the worker without a job, especially if he’s in an upper age 
bracket. What happens when a 50-year-old plant, its unionized work-force gradually reduced 
to employes with the greatest seniority, finally closes down permanently? The story of what went 
on in one such plant, with its overtones of tragedy, is spelled out in all its grim significance on 
Page 10. 


This is the time of year that the colleges and universities, whether in ivy-decked halls or 
on downtown campuses, welcome the incoming wave of students that often threatens to engulf 
them. Not all qualified students are able to go to college and prepare to take their places in a 
swiftly-changing world; the reason is usually financial. The situation is examined in an article 
on Page 12. 


The money problem of getting a college education is one limited aspect of the financial 
problems facing all consumers. Disclosures of payola, assorted chiseling and over-pricing have 
made this the “year of the outraged consumer.” What’s going on in the relatively new field of 
consumer protection, in which the AFL-CIO has a role, is discussed on Page 16. 


The problem of the country’s growth might be solved more easily if the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers were to carry out the duty of promoting “maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power” assigned to it in the Employment Act of 1946. An account of its failure under 
the Eisenhower Administration to make basic economic projections of the levels of employment, 
production and purchasing power needed to keep the economy working properly is given on 
Page 21. 
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The Basic Issue in the Election—Economic Growth 


This issue of the Federationist includes the text of the General Board’s 
analysis of the party platforms and the national candidates. I hope every member 
of the AFL-CIO will study this document, which in my opinion effectively demon- 
strates why we are supporting the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 

While the AFL-CIO consistently adheres to its basic policy of refusing to 
bind itself to any political party, we must of necessity evaluate the party platforms 
in order that we can play our proper part in a national election. 

Contrary to what is said in some circles, there is a genuine difference between 
the basic approach of our two major parties; and the most dramatic illustration of 
that difference is in the field of economic policy. 

The Democratic platform agrees with us that our national rate of economic 
growth must be much greater than it is now. The platform says flatly that it is the 
responsibility of the federal government to make sure this growth takes place. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, give only backhanded recognition to 
the need for growth; and they generally rely upon private enterprise to do it. 

It is perfectly clear from the record of the last eight years that private enter- 
prise, even with all the encouragement—I might almost say the handouts—it has 
gotten since 1953, will not and cannot bring about the kind of growth we must have. 

Greater capital investment, greater productive capacity, higher manhour pro- 
ductivity—and those are what the business community looks upon as economic 
growth—are not enough. We need growth in terms of job opportunities and pur- 
chasing-power, to make full use of our bigger, more efficient productive capacity. 

Only last month, Khrushchev predicted that the Soviet Union would produce 
more steel than the United States next year. And why? Not because the Soviet plant 
is bigger, but because ours has been running at about 50 percent. 

That type problem the Republican approach will not solve. 

The issue of economic growth is basic in this election because it will decide 
whether we will have prosperity or periodic recessions; enough jobs for those who 
want and need work; productive power greater than that of the Soviet Union; and 
whether our prestige, as the leading nation of the free world, will grow or shrink. 

This basic issue affects many others. A program by the federal government 
to stimulate economic growth—the kind of program set forth in the Democratic plat- 
form—would involve more schools, more housing, a stronger wage-hour law, better 
medical care, aid to depressed areas and a whole range of activities which we advo- 
cate and which the Republicans oppose either in whole or in part. 

It’s as simple as that. And on that simple but fundamental basis, it seems to 
me that the election of the Kennedy-Johnson ticket is of the greatest importance to 
the welfare of ourselves, our movement and our nation. 
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Parties, Platforms, Candidates: 


The Why of the Endorsement 


The preamble to the AFL-CIO constitution commits 
the American labor movement to the fulfillment of 
the hopes and aspirations of the working people of 
America “through democratic processes: within the 
framework of our constitutional government and con- 
sistent with our institutions and tradition.” 

The constitution continues: 

“While preserving the independence of the labor 
movement from political control, to encourage workers 
to register and vote, to exercise their full rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship, and to perform their 
rightful part in the political life of the local, state and 
national communities.” 

It is in this spirit that we act today. The need for 
intelligent political action has never been greater than 
now. Before the next Administration completes its 
term of office, the United States may be called upon 
to take actions which will determine the life or death 
of freedom in the world. 

Thus the American people must select in November 
an Administration which can best meet the twin prob- 
lems of our time: The protection of our country and 
the rest of the free world from the menace of totali- 
tarian communism, and the strengthening of our own 
society, both socially and economically, to insure our 
position as the bastion and the exemplar of freedom 
as a way of life. 

American labor has not lost faith in America. Our 
country is still the greatest force for peace and free- 
dom throughout the worid. Our cencern is not that 
America is in second place today, but rather that this 
could happen tomorrow. We measure the last eight 
years not only by accomplishments but by shortcom- 
ings: 

@ America has had some economic growth—but 
not enough. 

@ America has improved the people’s welfare— 
but not enough. 

@ America has strengthened its defenses—but not 
enough. 

@ America has made scientific progress—but not 
enough. 


THE GENERAL BOARD of the AFL-CIO adopted this 
statement on the platforms of the two political parties and 
the records of the candidates and endorsing John F. Kennedy 
for President and Lyndon B. johnson for Vice President. 
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@ America has extended the frontiers of democ- 
racy at home—but not enough. 


The record of these years is “too little.” We can- 
not permit it to become “too late.” 

The AFL-CIO has evolved over the years a wide 
range of legislative proposals which we believe would 
insure the security and prosperity of our nation, and 
the well-being of its people. These proposals stress 
in particular our conviction that a sound, growing 
economy in the United States is indispensable to the 
safety of our country and the free world. 

Our program is positive, practical and non-parti- 
san. We offered it, word for word, to the platform 
committees of both political parties, in the sincere 
hope that both would find it worthy of adoption. 


We recognize that neither party has a monopoly on 
wisdom or dedication to the public good. Individuals 
in both parties have been and will be supported of- 
ficially by labor; and candidates of both parties will 
win votes from AFL-CIO members, regardless of any 
recommendations by the leadership. We would not 
want it to be otherwise. 


Nevertheless, the AFL-CIO has an obligation’ to 
report its findings as to the party platforms and the 
candidates for national office. We made our recom- 
mendations to both parties; now we must assess what 
the parties actually adopted. A plank-by-plank analy- 
sis of the platforms has been printed and is available. 
The following pages are an interpretive discussion of 
those areas where the differences in the party plat- 
forms and party records are most pronounced, and an 
examination of the expressed positions (insofar as 
they exist) of the four national candidates. 


The Platforms 


Labor Legislation: The Republican platform prom- 
ises “diligent administration” of both the Taft-Hartley 
and Landrum-Griffin acts. Clearly labor can expect 
no move by this party to mitigate the harsh burdens 
or obviate the iniquities of either act. On every close 
vote during consideration of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
moreover, a majority of Republicans voted against 
sound, reasonable and well-considered labor legisla- 
tion, and the President and Vice President both inter- 
vened personally to secure passage of a measure that 
was even worse than the final version. 























The Democratic platform unequivocally pledges 
repeal of anti-labor and restrictive provisions of both 
acts, as well as adoption of an affirmative labor policy. 
This is consistent with the record of Democrats in 
the Congress, a majority of whom voted for sound 
labor legislation on every close vote during Senate and 
House consideration of last year’s legislation. In 
addition, the Democratic platform specifically promises 
to strengthen and modernize the Walsh-Healey and 
Davis-Bacon acts, neither of which is mentioned by 
the Republicans. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Contrary to popular belief, 
we do not ask or expect legislation that gives special 
privileges to trade unions. We do insist that the pro- 
motion of free collective bargaining is and ought to 
be the policy of the United States government. By 
that standard the Democratic platform is far superior. 


“Right-To-Work” Laws: Although attempts to enact 
so-called “right-to-work” laws have been defeated 
in several states in recent years, these anti-labor laws 
remain on the books in 19 states. In the guise of 
laws to benefit working men, they are actually in- 
tended to cripple union efforts to organize and to 
negotiate just benefits for their members. 

These state laws are effective against unions because 
of Sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which spe- 
cifically permits their enactment. Repeal of Sec. 
14(b) is a prerequisite to fair labor-management legis- 
lation. 

The Republican platform in effect endorses Sec. 
14(b). 

The Democratic platform pledges its repeal. 


Situs Picketing: The Republican platform takes 
no position on this issue. Though the President has 
three times asked Congress to pass corrective legisla- 
tion (1954, 1958 and 1959), ranking Republicans on 
the Senate and House labor committees have tried to 
prevent a bill from being reported. 

The Democratic platform pledges to repeal unrea- 
sonable limitations on the right to picket peacefully. 
Of the 20 Democrats on the House Labor Committee, 
only two opposed reporting the situs picketing bill. 
The favorable report of the Senate Labor subcommit- 
tee on the bill had the unanimous support of the 
subcommittee’s Democrats. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The reluctance of Republicans 
to correct a flagrant injustice that was recognized 
even by the late Sen. Robert A. Taft, whose bill 
created it, defies charitable explanation. 


Wage-Hour Legislation: The Republican platform 
pledges to increase the minimum wage, in no speci- 
fied amount, and to extend coverage to several mil- 
lion more workers. Yet only recently a majority of 
House and Senate Republicans voted against a modest 
extension of coverage and an increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25. 


The Democratic platform pledges an increase in 


the minimum to $1.25 an hour and extension of 


coverage to several million additional workers. A a 
substantial majority of Democrats in the House and 
Senate have supported this goal with their votes. The 
platform also pledges “further improvements in wage, Civ 
hour and coverage standards” in the future, and calls plat 
for extension of wage-hour protection to farm labor. stro 
AFL-CIO analysis: We believe a realistic increase a 
in the minimum wage and a meaningful extension an 
of coverage are essential both morally and eco- a | 
nomically. We see no merit whatever in the argu- —" 
ments of the opponents of this legislation. And we ed 
believe the Democratic platform is in line with our a 
position that constant improvement in the living-stand- = 
ards and conditions of employment of the lowest-paid, A 
including farm workers, is essential if America is to are 
fulfill its promise and remain true to its ideals. = 
Economic Growth: AFL-CIO recommendations to dh 
both parties and the preamble of this statement are lica 
but two of the many occasions on which we have ( 
stressed the basic importance of steady economic vok 
growth. It is not an exaggeration to say that this is non 
the very heart of our program. in | 
The 50 percent drop in the annual rate of economic thir 
growth under this Administration is terrifying. It is afte 
terrifying because a continuation at this low level will Sou 
deny proper job opportunities to our growing popu- ~ 
lation; will insure worse shortages of such basic needs as 





as schools, hospitals and housing, and will enable the I 
Communist world to overtake us in both military Adi 






might and material resources. righ 
With an adequate rate of economic growth we need 

not fear any force; without it, we will rob democracy Sen 

of its sinews. oh 





We believe it is the obligation of government, and 
especially the federal government, to provide what- 
ever stimulus is necessary to bring about the rate | 
of growth we need. 

The Republican platform talks about “high priority 7 
to vigorous economic growth” and then proceeds to 
attack “artificial growth forced by massive new federal 
spending and loose money policies.” It proposes ~ 
further tax reductions for corporations as a foremost 
incentive to economic growth. 

The Democratic platform states unequivocally that 
our economy “can and must grow at an average rate 
of 5 percent annually” and pledges the next Adminis- | 
tration “to policies that will achieve this goal without 
inflation.” It reaffirms its support of full employment = 
as a paramount objective of national policy, and com- > 
mits itself to an end to the present high-interest, tight- 
money policy. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Here again we are gratified } 
that both parties acknowledge the need for faster eco- | 
nomic growth. It should be noted, however, that the 
Republican platform (and the Republican candidate) 
have embraced this concept with reluctance, and have 
been especially critical of growth-stimulating expendi-| 
tures in the public sector of our national economy. 
The AFL-CIO has maintained that such expenditures, 
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far from being a danger, must be greatly expanded 
for the security of the economy and of America itself. 


Civil Rights: Both the Democratic and Republican 
platforms have properly been described as very 
strong on civil rights. They are similar in most re- 
spects, although the Republican platform fails to en- 
dorse the sit-in movement as such, and neglects to 
propose a federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission. On congressional rules the Democrats call 
for majority decision, while the Republicans call for 
unspecified changes in Rule 22. On substantive 
issues, however, both platforms are commendable. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The recent conventions demon- 
strated clearly that both parties are split on the civil 
rights issue. The Democratic split is more readily 
definable and easier to understand. What is harder 
to justify is the performance of many northern Repub- 
licans. 

On issue after issue—changing filibuster rules, in- 
voking cloture, substantive and procedural questions— 
non-southern Democrats almost invariably have voted 
in favor of the civil rights position, whereas only a 
third to a half of the Republicans have done so. Time 
after time Republicans have cast their lot with the 
Southerners against civil rights in order to get southern 
support for conservative or reactionary economic 
programs. 

It must also be said that the present Republican 
Administration has failed miserably to support civil 
rights progress at the executive level. To cite just 


Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, Democratic 
presidential nominee was given AFL-CIO endorsement. 
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one example, in the six years since the Supreme Court 
decision on schools the White House has yet to indi- 
cate approval of the decision. 


Social Security: The Republican platform advo- 
cates a program of health care for the aged “on a 
sound fiscal basis and through a contributory system.” 
But congressional developments have made it clear 
that in the lexicon of the President, the Vice President 
and the Republican leadership, “contributory” does 
not mean as part of the social security system. An 
overwhelming majority of Republicans in Congress 
voted for a state-federal plan that either imposed 
a means test or set an income limit for beneficiaries. 

The platform also calls for “selective” increases in 
old-age benefits and promises substantial improve- 
ments in provisions in relation to the handicapped. 

The Democratic platform specifically calls for 
“medical insurance upon retirement, financed during 
working years through the social security mechanism 
and available to all retired persons without a means 
test.” A majority of congressional Democrats voted 
to write such a program into law. 

Also, the platform calls for a general increase in 
old-age benefits, including a $50-a-month minimum; 
a higher ceiling on permitted earnings, and more gen- 
erous terms for the handicapped and disabled. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Few issues are as clearly 
drawn. Despite the intransigence of some southern 
Democrats, which helped frustrate legislative action, 
the question remains: “Should health benefits for 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, Senate majority lead- 
er endorsed by the General Board for Vice President. 
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the aged be provided through the social security sys- 
tem?” The Democratic platform says yes; the Re- 
publican platform says no. When it came to a test, 
only one Republican in the Senate supported the social 
security principle. 

On other aspects of social security, the Republicans 
still cling to a reluctant and gingerly approach; the 
Democrats favor realistic improvements. 


Unemployment Insurance: The Republican platform 
claims credit for minor improvements in recent years, 
promises to strengthen and extend benefits but fails 
to mention federal standards. 

The Democratic platform clearly pledges to estab- 
lish uniform minimum standards in unemployment 
insurance, and only the Democratic platform does so. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The unemployment insurance 
system has demonstrated its great value. Over the 
years, however, the system has failed to keep pace 
with rising wage levels, has not been adequate to 
cope with long-term unemployment and has been 
plagued by unfair and unworkable eligibility require- 
ments. Despite frequent prodding by the present 
Administration, the states have failed to bring their 
systems up to even the suggested minimum levels. 
Only federal standards can restore unemployment in- 
surance to its intended function. 


Federal Aid To Education: The Republican platform 
acknowledges the classroom shortage but describes it 
as “temporary” and “decreasing.” There is no fac- 
tual basis for that description. The platform opposes 
any large program of federal aid to education, but 
does endorse federal aid to school construction. Un- 
fortunately, the record of both the Republican Ad- 
ministration and Republican congressmen offers little 
ground for optimism about even this limited objective. 
On three key votes in the House in 1956, 1957 and 
1960, a majority of House Republicans voted against 
federal aid each time. In the Senate, a majority of 
Republicans similarly opposed the only federal aid 
bill which the Senate has considered in the last decade. 
Finally, Vice President Nixon himself cast the decid- 
ing vote against an amendment to include $1.1 billion 
in funds for school construction and teachers’ salaries 
in the Senate bill. 

The Democratic platform pledges federal aid for 
both classroom construction and teachers’ salaries. 
The majority of Democrats in House and Senate have 
supported federal aid on all of the key votes men- 
tioned above. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Here is an outstanding example 
of a pressing need, in which the Republican predilec- 
tion for “local” solutions effectively blocked action 
and apparently will continue to block it. 


Aid for Depressed Areas: The Republican platform 
favors “constructive federal-local action to aid areas 
of chronic high unemployment.” There is nothing 
in the record of the party to suggest that such action 
will be forth-coming in practice. Area redevelopment 
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legislation has been passed three times by the Senate 
and twice by the House, only to be met by Presidential 
vetoes. 

The Democratic platform promises legislation simi- 
lar to that which was vetoed by the President. 

AFL-CIO analysis: The need of long-suffering 
communities for a helping hand from the federal 
government has been evident for years. The Admin- 
istration’s rejection of a genuinely effective program, 
despite the pleas of many Republican members of 
Congress from depressed areas, has condemned mil- 
lions of Americans to a protracted Gepression from 
which they are powerless to escape unaided. 


Housing: The Republican platform takes no posi- 
tion on public housing. It favors adequate mortgage 
credit to encourage private housing, and calls for a 
continued effort to clear slums and promote urban 
renewal. Many examples could be cited to show that 
the Republican party continually and traditionally 
opposes adequate federal housing programs, but the 
record of the last two years alone is sufficient. Dur- 
ing this Congress the President has asked for no pub- 
lic housing at all, and only $225 million a year for 
urban renewal. In the last two years there have been 
15 Senate and five House votes bearing directly on 
public housing and urban renewal. On 14 of the 
Senate votes and all five of the House votes a majority 
of Republicans voted against adequate public housing 
and urban renewal provisions. 

The Democratic platform proposes a 10-year pro- 
gram to restore our cities and provide balanced sub- 
urban development, as many public housing units as 
communities require, and pledges to support a hous- 
ing construction goal of more than 2 million homes 
a year. On all the Senate and House votes men- 
tioned above, a majority of Democrats voted in favor 
of public housing and urban renewal. 

AFL-CIO analysis: In view of the record, old and 
new, it is unfortunate that the Republicans have re- 
treated from the position of Sen. Taft, who acknowl- 
edge the propriety of massive federal action in the 
housing field. Indeed, Taft—with Senators Wagner 
and Ellender—introduced and fought vigorously for 
a housing program which still remains the basis from 
which our proposals (and those of the Democrats) 
have evolved. The Republicanism of today is thus 
far less enlightened than that of the man who was 
once “Mr. Republican” to the conservatives in his 


party. 


Foreign Policy and Defense: The Republican plat- 
form correctly asserts that “the sovereign purpose of 
our foreign policy is to secure the free institutions of 
our nation against every peril, to hearten and fortify 
the love of freedom everywhere in the world, and to 
achieve a just peace for all of anxious humanity.” 
It fails, however, to recognize the gravity of our present 
world position, asserting that “the Republican Ad- 
ministration has demonstrated that firmness in the 
face of threatened aggression is the most dependable 
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safeguard of peace” and that “under the Eisenhower- 
Nixon Administration, our military might has been 
forged into a power second to none.” The Republican 
platform fails to recognize that during these last eight 
years Soviet aggression and expansion have not been 
stopped or even slowed down and that Soviet military 
might is rapidly overtaking ours. 

The Democratic platform correctly asserts that 
our objective is not merely “to co-exist in armed 
camps on the same planet with totalitarian commu- 
nism; it is the creation of an enduring peace in which 
the universal values of human dignity, truth, and 
justice under law are finally secured for all men 
everywhere on earth.” It favors negotiations with 
the rulers of the Communist world “whenever and 
wherever there is a realistic possibility of progress 
without sacrifice of principle.” The Democrats 
promise to recast our military capacity “in order to 
provide forces and weapons of a diversity, balance, 
and mobility sufficient in quantity and quality to deter 
both limited and general aggressions.” 

AFL-CIO analysis: It is fortunate that both parties 
are in general agreement as to the objectives of our 
foreign policy and the requirements of our national 
defense. In this area the platforms must be counter- 
posed by performance. We find with deep regret 
that in the last eight years our country has not lived 
up to the objectives of either platform, and that the 
claims made by the Republicans for the Eisenhower- 
Nixon policies have no foundation in fact. 


Atomic Energy and Natural Resources: The Repub- 
lican platform boasts of its accomplishments in con- 
servation and resource development, pledges new 
water resource projects and promises continued con- 
servation measures in fisheries, forestry, reclamation 
and recreation. The party emphasizes cooperation 
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with local governments. But on the record, both the 
Administration and the Republicans in Congress 
have rejected public operations and publicly-financed 
developments on the grounds that private corpora- 
tions should profit from them. From atomic energy 
to timberlands to TVA, the Republicans in Congress 
and the Republican Administration have sought to 
promote private profit against the public interest. 
Virtually the only bright spot on the Republican record 
in this field is the Mission 66 program to develop 
recreational areas. 


The Democratic platform pledges development and 
conservation of natural resources, establishment of a 
comprehensive water resources policy, new multi- 
purpose dam projects and a program of federal aid 
for pollution control. It also favors development of 
regional giant power systems from all energy sources 
to supply lowcost electricity. The majority of Demo- 
crats in Congress supported federal development of 
atomic energy, opposed the TVA-busting Dixon- 
Yates contract, killed the Republican effort to “give 
away” timberlands in national forests, supported in- 
creasing federal grants for water pollution control 
and advocated a federal Hells Canyon dam project. 


AFL-CIO analysis: Whether the national resources 
—including atomic energy—should be developed pri- 
marily for private profit or in the best interests of all 
the people is a basic question for America. We be- 
lieve the public interest is and ought to be paramount. 


Government Employes: The Republican platform 
urges employment, training and promotion for govern- 
ment workers based on merit and an effective griev- 
ance procedure. It also cites the need for salaries 
comparable to those offered by private employers. 
The record of the Republican Administration is not 
compatible with the party’s suggestion that salaries 
be kept abreast of those in private industry. Five 
times the President has vetoed federal employe pay 
raises; the last of these was one of only two of his 
vetoes which have been overridden. 


The Democratic platform pledges a strengthened 
civil service system and improved appeals system. 
It promises a better program for recognizing merits 
of individual employes. A majority of congressional 
Democrats have consistently supported pay raise 
legislation. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Neither party has adopted 
our proposal of a comprehensive labor-management 
law assuring government workers of the same rights 
enjoyed by other workers. It is evident from the 
record, however, that the Democrats are more re- 
ceptive to the principles of fair and equal treatment 
for workers in government service. 


Congressional Procedures: The Republican platform 
pledges the party’s best efforts to change Rule 22 
of the Senate—the so-called “filibuster rule”’—and 
other congressional procedures that make unattain- 
able “proper legislative implementation of constitu- 
tional guarantees.” It is apparent that the Republican 
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platform has in mind only civil rights legislation. The 
problem, however, goes far beyond this one issue. 
In the last Congress, important domestic measures 
such as aid to school construction, area redevelop- 
ment, housing and situs picketing have been blocked 
by the House Rules Committee, with Republicans 
almost consistently voting unanimously to pigeonhole. 


The Democratic platform calls for improvement of 
congressional procedures so that “majority rule pre- 
vails and decisions can be made after reasonable de- 
bate without being blocked by a minority in either 
House.” It also calls specifically for rule changes to 
make certain that bills approved by legislative com- 
mittees in the House reach the floor without undue 
delay. A majority of Democrats on the House Rules 
Committee have regularly voted to report important 
legislation. 

AFL-CIO analysis: Changes in congressional pro- 
cedures to assure majority rule are an urgent priority 
for the next Congress. Although neither party has a 
good record on changes in the Senate’s Rule 22, a 
majority of House Democrats have always supported 
proposals to restrict the power of the Rules Commit- 
tee, while a majority of Republicans have opposed 


such proposals. 


We believe the foregoing pages represent a fair 
statement of the major differences between the party 
platforms as seen in the light of their past per- 
formances. 

The candidates for President and Vice President 
on each ticket have specifically and unequivocally 
endorsed the platforms of their respective parties. 
Thus it is only reasonable to add to this comparison 
an analysis. of the four candidates themselves. All 
four have served in Congress; three of the four have 
been intimately concerned with all the issues of our 
time, both domestic and foreign, from 1947 until 
this moment. 

A detailed voting record of the candidates during 
their congressional service has been compiled and is 
included in the accompanying material. What follows 
is an interpretation of those records. 


Candidates for President 


The Republican candidate, Richard M. Nixon, has 
for eight years been Vice President of the United 
States, prior to which time he served four years in 
the House and two in the Senate. 

Nixon’s vigor and shrewdness are beyond dispute. 
He would undoubtedly be a forceful President, who 
would grasp issues rather than avoid them. The ques- 
tion is, in whose interests would this decisiveness be 
exerted? 

Insofar as international affairs are concerned, there 
is good reason to believe that Nixon would follow 
(perhaps more vigorously) the general policies of the 
present Administration. These policies have ranged 
from bluster and brinkmanship to well-intentioned 
but ineffectual personal diplomacy; their net result 








has been a weakening of the western alliance and a 
widening of the Soviet sphere of influence. 

On domestic matters Nixon’s record is even more 
vulnerable. We in the AFL-CIO have repeatedly de- 
clared that the strength of our economy and the ful- 
fillment of our ideals at home is the essential pre- 
requisite to the ultimate victory of democracy in the 
world. We have further set forth our conviction that 
these goals cannot be reached by blind faith in the 
curative powers of private enterprise; that on the con- 
trary, the federal government must take leadership 
to insure their realization. 

Nixon does not share this conviction. While he 
has in recent months given lip-service to the need for 
government action in such fields as education, housing 
and public health, his votes do not justify confidence 
that performance will follow. Indeed, despite his 
recent identification with the so-called “new” or “lib- 
eral” wing of the Republican party, he has yet to be 
recorded in that company on any division in Congress. 

In all candor it must also be noted that Nixon’s 
history as a partisan campaigner, both for himself 
and for the national ticket, raise grave questions of 
his fitness. Quibbles over precise wording cannot 
conceal the fact that Nixon impugned the loyalty of a 
congressman, a nominee for the Senate, a Secretary of 
State and a President of the United States in his 
various electoral adventures. Since he is neither naive 
nor uninformed, we must conclude he knew better 
in every case. We find it difficult to attribute such 
conduct to youthful exuberance. 


The Democratic candidate, John F. Kennedy, was 
elected to Congress in 1946 (the same year as Nixon) 
and is now in his second term in the Senate. 


Kennedy is intelligent, articulate and forceful; ine, 
too, would use the powers of the Presidency to carry 
out his program. 

We in the AFL-CIO have had full opportunities 
to watch Kennedy’s congressional career at close 
range. Throughout his service in both the House and 
Senate he has been a member of their respective 
labor committees. He has shown a keen and growing 
understanding of the labor movement as such, and a 
warm appreciation of the problems and aspirations 
of working people everywhere. 

Kennedy’s active concern with foreign affairs actu- 
ally antedates Nixon’s, since it began before World 
War II. But the greatest difference between them in 
this area is that Kennedy has no commitment to the 
specific undertakings of the last eight years. Unlike 
Nixon, Kennedy would not be inhibited by loyalty to 
the mistakes of his predecessor. 

However, it is on the domestic scene that the con- 
trast is most dramatic. On almost every issue be- 
tween the money interest and the people’s interest— 
housing, schools, health and all the rest—Kennedy 
voted with the people, Nixon voted against the 
people. 

Nor was Kennedy merely a passive participant. On 
more and more issues, as increasing seniority gave 
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him greater status, he was the introducer and floor 
leader for legislation to benefit workers and the 
nation. 

It should be noted that on some matters Kennedy 
did not always agree with the AFL-CIO position, 
even though on direct labor issues he was by our 
standards 100 percent right while Nixon was 100 
percent wrong. Good-faith disagreements on some 
matters are inevitable, and should properly be taken 
in the context of the record as a whole. 


Candidates for Vice President 


The Republican candidate, Henry Cabot Lodge, has 
been a devoted spokesman for America in the United 
Nations since 1953. Although limited by the narrow- 
ness of Republican policy, his service deserves the 
greatest approbation. 

Until his defeat by Kennedy in 1952, he also served 
in the Senate, where he was counted among the more 
progressive Republicans. His record in Congress suf- 
fers primarily at those points when party policy took 
preference over personal conviction. 


The Democratic candidate, Lyndon B. Johnson, was 
elected to the House in 1937 and to the Senate in 
1948. Since 1955 he has been Senate majority 
leader. 

Johnson is the most influential figure to be nomi- 









Details of the deterioration of the 
economy under nearly eight years of 
Republican Administration, the main is- 
sue of the campaign, were spelled out 
for the Democratic Platform Commit- 
tee by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
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nated for Vice President since the early years of the 
republic. He has been the dominant force in the 
last three Congresses. The effectiveness of his lead- 
ership has been universally acknowledged. 

For the unprecedented span of six years, Johnson 
has borne the. responsibility of Senate leadership while 
the White House was held by the opposing party. 
There have been times when the AFL-CIO has not 
agreed with his concept of the role of Congress in a 
divided government; but the legislative gains that 
have been made despite that division were brought 
about through his efforts and are to his credit. 

In the same way, as the voting records show, we 
have not agreed with Johnson in all particulars since 
he entered Congress. But in balance he has a liberal 
record; and what is more important, it has become 
increasingly liberal with the years. 


These are the platforms, the records and the men. 


We believe the contrast in each case is sharp and 
clear. 


Therefore it is the considered judgment of the 
General Board of the AFL-CIO that the election of 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson as Presi- 
dent and. Vice President, respectively, is in the best 
interests of the United States and of the labor move- 
ment; and we urge our members to give them full 
and unstinting support. 
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James T. Houston (right), calf butcher and a union 
steward, passes inspection out on final day (top). 


Meat still left in plant is placed in refrigerator car 
(lower) Ey Robert Owen (left) and Napoleon James. 
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A beef boner with Armour for 18 years, Virgil White- 
head (right photo), 60, cleans out his plant locker. 
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“['m Over 60... Who's Going 


To Hire Me?” 


by George Thomas 


The worker looked glumly into his locker. One by 
one he brought out his work clothes, his tools, and 
piled them on the bench beside him. Around him 
other men were doing the same melancholy thing. 

“I’m over 60, who’s going to hire me? I just 
don’t know where to turn.” 

The men were among the more than 300 workers 
left jobless when the sprawling, begrimed Armour & 
Co. packinghouse closed its doors in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., a few weeks ago. Notice that the 50-year-old 
plant would close had come with stunning swiftness 
slightly more than four weeks before. 

Once it had employed nearly 1,000, but automation, 
speedup and technological advances had bitten deeply 
into the work force. Now, those left were the ones 
with the greatest seniority . . . and the greatest prob- 
lems in finding new employment. 

“If you don’t have a skill today that they can use, 
you haven’t a chance of crashing the age barrier,” one 
worker commented bitterly. 


There had been recurrent rumors for two years 
that the plant might be closed and its operations trans- 
ferred elsewhere. It had been a source of nagging 
worry for the employes and their union, Packinghouse 
Workers Local 13. Then, a few months ago, Armour 
announced with a fanfare of publicity that it was go- 
ing to build a new plant. Employment worries van- 
ished overnight, the workers bought the new homes, 


GEORGE THOMAS is a Packinghouse Workers’ regional di- 
rector who was concerned with the Oklahoma City situation. 
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the new cars, whose purchases had been deferred until 
the future seemed certain. Oklahoma City was jub- 
jlant at the prospect of the new plant. 

When Armour shelved its plans with the explanation 
that it could serve the area more cheaply from plants 
in other cities, however, there was no civic indignation 
and no discernible interest in the plight of the job- 
dispossessed. Indeed, the city’s leading newspaper 
treated the final day’s operations as a “giant defrosting 
chore.” 

UPWA and the Armour Negotiation Fund set up 
in last year’s negotiations to study how to ease the 
impact of plant closings and automation conducted a 
confidential survey among the workers. The results 
were discouraging. They indicated the inevitability 
of many of these workers losing their homes and life 
savings. A great number, the survey revealed, were 
in debt for considerably more than the separation pay 
for which they were eligible. 


Almost half of the work force was 50 years old or 
more. More than 75 percent of the men and 87 per- 
cent of the women had passed their fortieth birthdays. 
Many if not most of these people told the survey team 
that they had been “brushed off” by employers from 
whom they sought new jobs. 


The problem of finding new employment was com- 
plicated for nearly 50 percent of the former Armour 
workers because of racial discrimination in the area’s 
hiring practices. These men and women, Negroes and 
those of Indian and Mexican extraction, find the doors 
of opportunity closed to them in private industry and 
in some of Oklahoma City’s vast federal enterprises 
despite the vaunted regulations against discrimination. 

The experience of this relatively small group of 
workers in Oklahoma City is part of an increasingly 
menacing national pattern that is affecting textile 
workers in New England, miners in West Virginia and 
industrial workers in many other states. 

The answers to the problem cannot be devised 
solely by the unions, the affected areas or even by the 
most well-meaning private studies. Federal legisla- 
tion to alleviate these human tragedies is past due. 
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Above, Pres. S. Craig of UPWA 
Local 13 and Al Drain, plant 
manager, discuss the closing. 
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From work clothes to rags: Er- 
nest Looney (right), jobless 
after 27 years, seeks salvage. 





Final grievances, final work 
day (left): UPWA Dist. Dir. 
George Thomas faces camera. 





The Unmet 
Crisis in Higher 


Education 
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by Gervase N. Love 
=~. 


Maybe this will chill those who think they’re 
as young as they ever were, but the Class of 1964 
enters college this month. 

Entering, that is, will be those ambitious and prag- 
matic young men and women who can meet the twin 
challenges of steadily-rising costs and ever-higher en- 
trance requirements. Projections by the U.S. Office 
of Education indicate that 3,567,000 students, rang- 
ing from the greenest freshman to the most polished 
pursuer of higher knowledge, will be working for de- 
gree credits when college and university halls open 
and that by the end of the academic year the total 
will rise to 3,980,000. This is well over one-third of 
the college age group. 

But from one-third to half of last June’s high school 
graduates of recognizable ability, according to the 
varying estimates of experts, will never get to college. 
The potential that might be whetted on the academic 
grindstone will probably be lost forever—perhaps 
tragically lost to the nation, to the world and to the 
individual himself. 


There are a lot of reasons why these young people 
who would benefit from the further training do not 
go on to college. Some are so interlocked it is im- 
possible to separate them into percentages; in addi- 
tion, the authorities say, it is often hard to learn just 
why a promising young man or woman decides against 
college—‘“the kids don’t always give the right reason,” 
they say. 

But many of the factors appear to bear hardest on 
the sons and daughters of workers. The most sig- 
nificant, of course, is the financial one; workers, de- 
spite the higher wages their unions have won for them, 
simply don’t have enough money to buy or help buy 
a college education for one member. 

The statistics show that higher-income families 
send more students to college than workers’ families. 
Many collegians come from the suburbs, where the 
people are usually more able to pay for better grade 
schools and high schools and thus assure their chil- 


GERVASE N. LOVE is an assistant editor of the AFL-CIO 
News and an observer of the field of higher education. 
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dren of more adequate preparation for college. 

And the results of entrance examinations, IQ tests 
and scholarship examinations reflect more than the 
calibre of the primary and secondary school. The 
examinations and tests are frequently biased to the 
disadvantage of the student from a low-income home 
and in favor of the youngster from a home where 
there is more attention to books and reading and the 
arts generally. 


The son or daughter of a low-income family is usu- 
ally as alert to the benefits of a college education as 
his counterpart from the home where the pennies do 
not have to be watched quite so closely. There is the 
same realization that in our changing world more and 
more opportunities are opening up for the college 
graduate, while jobs for the unskilled and semi-skilled 
appear to be getting fewer. The child of the worker 
knows as well as the offspring of the businessman or 
the lawyer that college holds the potential for both a 
fuller intellectual life and a more rewarding economic 
life. 
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But the worker-parent is sometimes inclined to 
undervalue college training and its benefits. Some 
are less inclined, studies have shown, to inspire chil- 
dren to read beyond their school requirements and to 
prod them into working for scholastic marks that 
would assure eligibility for college. 

The average student, according to a recent Office 
of Education estimate, will spend $1,600 a year at 
a state-supported college or university for his tuition, 
fees, room and board, books and other expenses, and 
» $2,200 at a private institution. These figures could 
» easily be stepped upward without introducing a note 
’ of luxury into student life. They reflect a steady rise 

' during the postwar period which has slowed some- 
’ what in the past two years; the cost of the items di- 
" rectly associated with education, such as tuition and 
» fees, has gone up more rapidly than room, board and 
' incidental expenses. 

Tuition and fees alone may cost as little as $100 
a year in a state-supported institution or as much as 
$1,500 in a private college or university. The cost of 
living on the campus may range from $600 to $1,000 
a year; when a student can live at home the saving is 
great. Incidental expenses, of course, vary widely. 


For the student whose main road block is finan- 
cial, a wide variety of help is available, and he can 
assume a large part of the burden by taking advantage 
» of the scholarship and loan arrangements that are 
= open to him. 

Scholarships may be partial, as little as $50 a year, 
or full; the average is about $225, which at least 
helps. They come from a wide variety of sources in- 
cluding the trade union movement, which offers more 
than $500,000 each year in scholarships of various 
amounts, including the six grants made by the AFL- 
CIO. Most of them are available to any high school 
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graduate on a merit basis with the winners deter- 
mined by competitive examination; some are restricted 
to the children of union members. The examinations 
are usually conducted by the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corp. Any high school principal can supply 
full information. 

Many colleges and universities have special funds 
earmarked for loans to students, but the biggest help 
comes from the federal program set up in the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 


This permits a student to borrow up to $1,000 a 
year with a top total of $5,000 during his student 
days. There is no interest charge until after the stu- 
dent is graduated or completes any military service. 
A year after leaving college he begins repayment over 
a 10-year period with interest at 3 percent on the de- 
clining balance. If the student goes into a teaching 
career in the public schools, up to half the loan may 
be cancelled by the government. 


These loans are administered by 1,300 colleges 

taking part in the program. Some institutions, in- 
cluding a number of the “name” colleges and univer- 
sities, have refused to take part because of the 
controversial Communist disclaimer required of par- 
ticipating students. A bill striking the proviso from 
the law has been passed by the Senate and is awaiting 
action in the House. 
The part-time job that traditionally has helped 
generations of students through college is still a 
widely-utilized financial resource. Most colleges now 
have placement services intended to put students into 
jobs that will help to support them without interfering 
with their studies. 

The federal government publishes a volume, “Fi- 
nancial Aid for College Students: Undergraduate,” 
which it sells for $1 through the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or which may be 
found in most public libraries. 

The University of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ter recently conducted a statewide survey of Michigan 
families showing that 72 percent regarded the cost 
factor as the most important barrier to college educa- 
tions for their children. Their estimates of the cost 
ranged from less than $400 to nearly $5,000 a year, 
though most were in the $1,200-to-$1,600 area. 

The surge of young people to the colleges and uni- 
versities has somewhat complicated the admission 
problem beyond the cost factor. Some schools will 
be jammed with students this fall. Others, mostly 
smaller and often just as good, will have facilities for 
more than they get. 

The jams will be at the big public colleges and uni- 
versities and the privately-operated “name” schools. 
The public institutions, by law or practice, usually 
admit all students with high school diplomas from the 
area served. They are absorbing a constantly greater 
proportion of all collegians, which some authorities 
claim will rise to 75 percent in another generation. 
The “name” colleges meet the problem in another 
way. They raise entrance requirements, and although 
thousands are screened out for every point the en- 
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High school students interested in medicine try it 
out in college summer sessions to see if they like it. 


trance standards are boosted, the spate of students is 
still so great that 10 times as many apply as can be 
accepted. 


The tremendous number of young people anxious 
to go to college reflects more than the knowledge that 
the training will undoubtedly pay off in cold cash. 
There are simply more young people: a sharp rise 
in the birth rate started with the wartime baby boom 
and still persists. Also involved is the fact that col- 
lege graduates tend to take it for granted that their 
sons, and usually their daughters as well, will attend 
college. 

Still another element of great weight is pressure, 
both from within high school graduates themselves 
and from without, based on the grim realization that 
our national safety and freedom may be doomed un- 
less every young person is educated to the full extent 
of his ability to meet the challenge posed in the strug- 
gle with world communism. 

The Russians certainly have given evidence of their 
technical competency and capacity for scientific 
achievement. Only a generation or so ago they were 
regarded as industrially backward. They overcame 
their lack of scientists and technicians by a rigorous 
training program that roused widespread American 
interest and forced the conclusion that the Russians 
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push their students a lot harder than we work ours, 
In a paper on “Higher Education in the Last Half 
of the Twentieth Century” read last year at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary’s Marshall-Wythe Sym- 
posium on unsolved issues in American society, 
Frederick H. Jackson, executive associate of the Car- 
negie Corp., declared: “We must have enough trained 
personnel for the myriad tasks which must be done 
to keep our increasingly complex society operating 
and advancing and to bear our share of the work of 
helping the underdeveloped nations of the world.” 


Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, director of the College 
and University Administration of the U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare, estimated a few months 
ago that the colleges and universities would award 
385,000 bachelor degrees during 1960, of which 
about 38,000 would be in engineering. According to 
Nicholas DeWitt, of the Russian Research Center at 
Harvard University, the Soviet Union expects to turn 
out 125,000 new engineers in each of the next five 
years, or about three times the current U.S. pace. 

And the Russians aren’t easing up on their students, 
either, despite recent “reforms” that hinted at a soft- 
ening of requirements. DeWitt, writing in the Har- 
vard Educational Review, says the changes mean more 
work in home economics for the girls and more on- 
the-job training for the boys, rather than less, and are 
“in addition to, not instead of, the tough academic 
requirements.” ‘He added that the changes “will not 
diminish but, in effect, will intensify the scientific and 
technical orientation of Soviet schooling.” 

Thus the challenge persists and American colleges 
are doing their best to meet it. So are the students 


and their sometimes hard-pressed families. 


The 385,000 bachelor degrees anticipated for 1960 
compares with 360,000 in 1959. Hollis estimated 
that 66,000 masters’ degrees would be awarded, com- 
pared with 65,000 a year ago, and 9,200 doctorates 
of philosophy, an increase from 8,900 in 1959. The 
3,980,000 degree students projected for the 1960-61 
academic year shows a sharp increase over the 3,750,- 
000 students registered in 1959-60. 

The University of Michigan survey cited earlier 
showed that 36 percent of the families interviewed 
currently had definite plans to send a son or daughter 
to college and an additional 18 percent might do so 
depending on circumstances when the child reached 
college age. Two out of every five families had a 
definite idea of which college their child would at- 
tend, and more than half chose state-supported in- 
stitutions within Michigan which in the fall of 1959 
had nearly 114,000 out of the 147,000 students at- 
tending college in the state. 


In New York State, a forecast by the State Dept. © 


of Education showed that facilities for college fresh- 
men are not keeping pace with the demand. The de- 
partment found there will be 67,476 places for new- 
comers in the state’s colleges this fall—a record num- 
ber, but only 41 places will be available for every 100 
high school graduates. 
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In 1958, the study showed, there were 44.6 fresh- 
man openings. Last year the figure dipped to 44. 
This year’s openings are almost evenly divided be- 
tween state and private institutions—17,300 spots 
in private universities, 8,608 in denominational 
colleges, 7,656 in non-denominational colleges 
and the remainder in publicly-supported colleges 
and universities. 


So the colleges have their problems, too. Bas- 
ically it is all one problem—money—expressed in 
different ways: money for new facilities of all sorts, 
for new courses and better programs, for salaries 
high enough to attract and hold competent teachers. 

The shortage of teachers is already serious, for the 
colleges and universities have to compete with indus- 
try and government for men and women with ad- 
vanced training, particularly in the sciences and social 
sciences. 


“This situation will get much worse before it gets 
better,” Jackson warned in his Marshall-Wythe Sym- 
posium paper, “for the number of potential college 
teachers in graduate schools is not rising rapidly 
enough to satisfy the growing demand for more col- 
lege teachers. One recent projection indicated that 
while 40 percent of faculty members in 1954 held 
doctorates, only about 20 percent wiil have them in 
1970. Assuming that the acquisition of a Ph.D. is 
some measure of a person’s quality, this sharp drop 
in the years ahead is cause for alarm.” 

The improved quality of education the colleges are 
seeking to give is reflected in the growth of honors 
programs and the institution of new courses, particu- 
larly in the many phases of the non-Western world. 


The honors program is designed to stimulate the 
exceptional student to exceptional achievement in- 


New techniques in teaching are growing. At right is 
a library of tape recordings for language instruction. 
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The world moves so fast that Georgetown Universi 
gives physics courses for college instructors (below). 


stead of letting him drift through his undergraduate 
years without really tapping his potential. The pro- 
gram is usually centered on proficiency in a foreign 
language and a “core” that includes history, literature, 
science, social science, mathematics and philosophy 
with emphasis on independent study, the whole being 
under tutorial guidance. 

The emergence of African and Asian nations from 
their centuries of sleep and the revival of the Moham- 
medan world are forcing a realignment in the Ameri- 
can academic tradition. In the past most colleges 
and universities offered few if any studies in these 
areas. Now it is necessary to provide them not only 
because of the rising importance of these nations but 
to give Americans the background for understanding 
them as a basis for successful conduct of this coun- 
try’s relations with them. 

So more schools are instituting courses in these 
areas. Much, of course, remains to be done, includ- 
ing the training of faculty and the preparation of 
teaching materials. The foundations are giving nota- 
ble assistance in this area, which includes instruction 
in many non-Western languages. 
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The National Defense Education Act of 1958 set 
up notable programs of federal financial aid to the 
colleges in meeting many of the challenges that must 
be faced in the immediate future. It will help im- 
prove testing and guidance, equip language classrooms 
and science laboratories, develop teaching and re- 
search facilities in the less usual languages. It is 
financing huge research operations run for the gov- 
ernment by the colleges and universities. 


On the problem of the costs of higher education 
in the light of current and foreseeable needs, the con- 
clusion is almost inevitable that the federal govern- 
ment must become a major source of funds in the 
future. The AFL-CIO has long urged more financial 
help for the colleges and universities, as well as addi- 


The Year of the 


This is the year of the outraged consumer. Scan- 
dals have exploded into headlines with machine-gun 
regularity: short-weighing at meat counters, short- 
tanking by fuel dealers, phony TV and newspaper 
ads, contaminated cranberries, false claims for tooth- 
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tional scholarships in all areas. 

“The passage of the [1958] act and the items in- 
cluded in it are directly related to Sputnik and the 
Russian achievements in education,” Jackson observed 
at William and Mary. “As these pressures increase, 
the federal government can, I believe, be counted on 
to put more money into education at all levels. 

“This it will do because it believes the national 
interest requires it. 

“Education is controlled locally in this country. If 
localities and states cannot be persuaded to spend 
more money on education, the federal government 
must do so if the national interest, or indeed national 
survival, demands it. It is becoming clearer every 
day that the national interest does demand a great 
effort in the education area.” 


by Sidney Margolius 


pastes, deceptive advertising of installment fees dis- 
guised as moderate charges—you name it. 
Consumers are charged $16 for a prescription 
medicine that costs $1.60 to manufacture; 65 cents 
for 100 aspirin tablets worth 5 cents in bulk quanti- 
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ties; true interest rates of 24 to 36 percent a year, 
and sometimes more, to buy a used car. For insur- 
ance for that car, we pay 40 to 50 cents of our pre- 
mium dollar just for the insurance company’s selling 
and administrative expense and profit. If we buy an 
individual health insurance policy, we get a 50-50 
break. Fifty percent of our money goes to the com- 
pany and 50 percent to benefits. 


But at the same time, never before has there been 
as much public indignation and practical effort to 
solve consumer problems. Labor unions, credit 
unions, other community organizations and political 
leaders all are seeking solutions. 

At least five states already have appointed con- 
sumer counsels or are fighting for legislative approval. 
A federal consumer counsel has been proposed. Con- 
sumer associations have been formed in Michigan, 
New York and California. Consumer-minded senators 
are investigating or proposing legislation to deflate 
drug prices and require frank statements of finance 
rates. New laws now regulate use of chemicals in 
foods and cosmetics and require honest identification 
of textiles. Both state and federal agencies charged 
with protecting consumers are displaying a new 
alacrity. 


The Federal Trade Commission, for example, last 
year shot out three times as many complaints against 
deceptive practices, and four times as many anti- 
monopoly actions, as in the average year of the pre- 
vious decade. This burst of energy in an agency 
that had dragged its feet for some years is a measure 
both of the extent of the exploitation of consumers 
and of the clamor for more cops, or faster ones, to 
patrol the consumer beat. 

There’s an ironic reason both for the many gouges 
today and for the snowballing interest in protecting 
consumers. The workingman’s increased income due 
to union organization is a major reason for today’s 
consumer problems. Unions put more money into 
the worker’s pockets. Through more stable em- 
ployment they also made him a better credit risk. 

Now he has become a target, a “reckus” in under- 
world slang, for high-pressure sellers, big ones as 
well as fringe operators. For often he doesn’t have the 
financial sophistication to go with his improved credit 
standing. 


Here are the facts: 


1. In this era, for the first time an average 
worker has been able to reach beyond the essentials 
of stew meat and a rented flat to some of the other 
necessities and a few comforts. 

For example, our parents didn’t worry about dental 
insurance plans. They simply gave up their teeth at 
an early age. They didn’t write outraged letters to 
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their union papers about paying $28 for a pair of 
prescription eyeglasses that cost $5 to $6 to manufac- 
ture. They simply went to the 5-and-10 and picked 
out a pair of specs that seemed approximately to 
improve their vision. Nor did they buy washing 
machines on installments. A workingman’s wife 
sacrificed a day of every week of her life to pummel 
her family’s wash to something like cleanliness. 


The unorganized, low-wage families had serious 
subsistence problems. But generally they didn’t have 
anything like the installment-credit problems that 
plague this generation. They bought little, and what- 
ever credit they got was a person-to-person deal 
with a neighborhood merchant who carried them for 
a month’s groceries or the price of a cheap living room 
set. 

Significantly, in this comparatively prosperous 
period there are actually more personal bankruptcies, 
and many more involving wage-earners, than in the 
big depression of the 1930s. Last year 85 percent of 
the 100,000 personal bankruptcies involved wage- 
earners, compared to 35 percent of the 70,000 in 
1935. 


2. While today’s working families have achieved 
a higher real income, they are not experienced in 
handling it. They still rely on the fairness of sellers 
as though the old personal relationships still exist 
in this era of impersonal lending by chain banks and 
finance companies. One Boston worker returned a 
food freezer he had partly paid for. To his astonish- 
ment, he was ordered by a local court to pay a defi- 
ciency judgment for the balance plus repossession 
costs. “But I relied on the seller’s good sportsman- 
ship,” he indignantly wrote to his union’s newspaper. 

Here’s an example of how workers have come to 
trust in the monthly payment system. As you undoubt- 
edly have observed, many dealers and manufacturers 
don’t advertise prices of merchandise at all, but say: 
“You can have this car for $50 a month;” “This 




































washer costs only $1 a week;” “This house costs $95 
a month.” 

A San Francisco worker and his wife decided they 
could afford $60 a month for a station wagon. They 
told the dealer they also could put down a total of 
$750 with their trade-in and some cash. 

The dealer arranged for them to pay $60 a month 
for 10 months, then they would refinance and pay $60 
for another 36 months. But they also had to agree to 
pay the dealer $60 on the side in 30 days and an- 
other $110 in the following 10 months. 


“| didn’t realize it at the time but he was 
tricking me into an $87-a-month payment,” the 
worker later wrote to his union’s newspaper. “I have 
written to the Better Business Bureau, but they have 
no power to do anything. I don’t have any money 
to hire a lawyer. The whole incident has put a ter- 
rific burden on me.” 

This man, of course, did everything wrong. With 
four children and a fifth on the way, it’s doubtful 
that he could really afford a car in the $3,600 bracket. 
Nor did he even compare the price of the car and the 
amount of finance charge among other dealers and 
lenders. 

He believed that the abundant life shown in the 
TV commercials and ads was really within simple 
grasp through the magic numerology of the monthly 
budget plan. Probably years of bitterly-fought wage 
increases won by his union went down the drain in 
this one incident. 

But perhaps the most revealing sign of the wide- 
spread financial innocence is that after all the warn- 
ings against signing blank installment contracts pub- 
lished by labor papers, and later even by the daily 
press, many working people are still signing blank 
contracts and blank FHA completion certificates for 
uncompleted home-repair jobs. 


As dangerous as the appalling trustfulness of 
American workers is the thoroughness with which 






Before and after: Co- 
operative Village, at 
left, sponsored by La- 
dies’ Garment Work- 
ers and (right) the New 
York East Side slum 
area which was razed 
to make space for the 
union housing project. 
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they have been brainwashed by brand-name adver- 
tising. People are afraid to trust their own judg. 
ment any more. So they tend to rely on the most 
heavily advertised brands, often at a higher price, 
For example, in New York, District 65 of the Retail 
Wholesale & Department Store Union has its own 
pharmaceutical service for its members. It offers 
“District 65” aspirin tablets at 12 cents per 100. It 
also has available the most widely-advertised brand, 
Bayers, for 52 cents instead of the usual 65 cents. 

Both meet the same official standard. Which do 
you think the union members most often buy? 

You're right . . . the highly advertised brand. 

Adding to consumer confusion, and the resultant 
leakage of workers’ income, is the growing complexity 
of merchandise. Milk is no longer just milk. It’s ir- 
radiated, homogenized, vitamin-fortified, and you're 
afraid not to buy it even at a premium price lest you 
short-change your children. Soap is no longer just 
soap. It has become a mysterious product that can 
affect your health and social standing, let alone your 
love life. 


3. While one reason for today’s consumer prob- 
lems is the frequent inexperience in money manage- 
ment, another circumstance is out of the control of 
working families. Some of the hardest problems can 
only be solved by group activity and by legislation. 
For one, the cost of housing today certainly can’t be 
solved by “smart shopping,” and housing has be- 
come the No. 1 living expense. It now takes 33 per- 
cent of a typical budget, more even than food (29 
percent) and much more than clothing (9 percent). 

Today’s real consumer problems, in approximate 
order of importance as indicated by correspondence 
and surveys, are: 


@ The high cost of housing. 

The high cost of food. 

Climbing charges for medical care. 
Installment and credit gouges. 


= 
* 
& 
@ The general need for legal counsel and repre- 
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sentation of working families—legal care if you will. 


The pioneering consumer information program of 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activities already has 
led to some 40 educational programs in cities through- 
out the country. Julius Rothman, CSA’s director 
of program planning, reports that the responses of 
families who have attended the classes so far indi- 
cate the two types of help most urgently needed con- 
cern installment buying and legal advice. 

“Our people get caught largely on credit buying 
and garnishees,” Rothman reports. “They go in 
blind. They don’t know what they’re signing. Then 
they suddenly get a garnishee. Sometimes they even 
lose their jobs as a result. In the classes they ask: 
‘Tell us how to borrow money; what contracts to 
sign and not to sign.’ 

“The other urgent area is ‘What rights have I 
got?’ Workers tell us, for example: ‘I bought a living 
room set. It suddenly faded. What recourse do I 
have?’ This problem comes up often with buying 
used cars and TV repairs. 

“More and more we have to raise the level of our 
thinking about consumer protection. Much of the 
work will have to be done through organized action 
and legislation.” 

The AFL-CIO Dept. of Research similarly finds 
that many of today’s consumer gouges can be cor- 
rected only through legislation. “Education is not 
enough to protect consumers against deceptive in- 
stallment practices,” Peter Henle, assistant research 
director, recently testified before a Senate committee. 
The problem requires federal legislation to make 
lenders tell borrowers the true interest rates they are 
paying, Henle warned. 


4. The result of the widespread deception and 
high charges is empty prosperity for many wage- 
earners. In the midst of the purported boom, in 
what is claimed to be the “Soaring Sixties,” wage 
earners aren’t making much real progress. 

Workers may buy such things as gold-plated per- 
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people. Cooperation was immediate. The new Cleve- 


colators, as business newspapers gleefully report. 
But this represents merely a kind of frustrated buy- 
ing, because the really worthwhile objectives are still 
out of reach. A family can’t afford the adequate 
house it needs so it buys an $18.95 percolator. 
That’s why you sometimes find big-screen TV sets 
in the most rickety bungalows. 

In general, our insight into consumer problems has 
broadened immensely. The consumer movement 
started pretty much as one of professional people, 
white-collar workers and college professors. They 
had no unions on which to base hopes for better 
living standards and saw in “better buying” one 
chance for improving their conditions. They started 
buying clubs, often in someone’s basement with the 
members themselves wrestling the crates of oranges. 
They also started the consumer rating services which 
compare the quality of various brands. 


Today, the new answers to consumer problems are 
being developed largely by labor unions, credit 
unions and consumer co-ops of various types. It’s 
helpful to know which of three different popular- 
price cars, five different automatic washers or 12 
brands of pickles is the best buy. But there isn’t 
that much genuine difference between the three makes 
of cars. The real problem is how to plan for buying 
a car so its purchase doesn’t sink the family over its 
head in debt, cause it to pay exorbitant finance 
charges, cause it to sacrifice other family needs. The 
further (and tougher) problem is how to bring down 
the price of the car so it’s within the financial capacity 
of a working family. 

Actually, the trade unions, with their organiz- 
ing skills, have become the most important single 
force in solving the real consumer problems of to- 
day. They have constantly campaigned for improve- 
ments in social security, for housing legislation, for 
moderate interest rates. They are battling against 
new fair trade laws which would bar price reduc- 
tions, and for medical insurance for senior citi- 
zens. The close scrutiny they are giving attempts to 
raise hospital insurance rates has helped restrain 
these costs for the entire community. (Not that 
they get due credit for these gains on behalf of all 
the public.) 


The most noteworthy direct consumer achieve- 
ments of the unions so far have been in organizing 
group medical care and group purchases of insurance. 
For example, optical and union drug plans are spread- 
ing throughout the country. It’s amazing to see how 
union officials manage to fit consumer activities into 
their already hectic lives. In Cleveland, a Machinists’ 
business agent and an Auto Workers’ official teamed 
up, and every night for two months visited other local 
union leaders to interest them in an optical center 
for working people. 


Fortunately they were working with other union 
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land optical center is hardly a year old but already 
is planning two branches. 


The other big development is cooperative housing 
sponsored by unions. In New York, co-op housing 
developments are changing the face of that city, con- 
verting former slums into new apartment develop- 
ments surrounded by lawns and playgrounds. Already 
over 13,000 New York families live in co-op housing 
developments, with more under construction or in 
blueprint. 

In the Intl. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ East River 
Houses families paid $625 a room for their new apart- 
ments, and have average carrying charges of $17 a 
room—$68 a month for a four-room apartment. The 
families in Electchester in Queens, sponsored by Lo- 
cal 3 of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
similarly pay $17 a room for attractive apartments. 
The Meat Cutters are sponsoring a new development 
for 1,686 families. 

In another significant example of unions getting 
together to solve consumer problems, the United Hat- 
ters, Painters District 9 and IBEW Local 3 have 
joined with the United Housing Foundation to spon- 
sor another housing project. And so on—for a real 
and important trend. 


The labor unions have ranged into many other 
areas of group consumer activity, like the annual 
Christmas toy sale sponsored by the Auto Workers 
in Detroit, the Sea Chest store for members operated 
by the Seafarers, and various types of recreational 


facilities (and recreation without high commercial fees 
is a consumer problem, too). 


Along with group and legislative activity to solve 
consumer problems, education of working families in 
money management is a continuing and urgent need. 
Three arms of the labor movement already are at 
work on the problem: community services committees, 
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education departments and the labor press. 

The CSA program represents the first time that con- 
sumer education courses are being given on a mass 
scale to the people who need them most. Interestingly, 
labor is finding right in its own ranks some of the 
experts needed to consumer-educate working families, 
At the recent CSA course in Utica, N. Y., members 
of the ILGWU and the Clothing Workers helped give 
the class in clothing buying, and you couldn’t find 
more knowledgeable instructors. 


The labor press for some time has been an effec- 
tive device for consumer education and the expose of 
abuses. Labor papers have produced some terrific 
campaigns, like the Machinist’s expose of cancella- 
tions of health insurance policies which led to con- 
gressional and state investigations, and the Butcher 
Workman’s reports which led to the new poultry in- 
spection law. The labor press has the will, the ability 
and the readership to expose consumer frauds. All 
it lacks is the space. 

Another fact needs reporting. When you do make 
money management information available to working 
families, they grasp it and use it. An Oregon carpen- 
ter read in his union’s magazine about the excessive 
prices charged for drugs, decided to do some shopping 
for a medicine he requires regularly, and found he 
was able to buy for $3.60 a month the same pills for 
which he had been paying $14. 

I once pointed out to a steel worker in Trenton, 
N. J., that he was paying $126 a year in quarters and 
half-dollars for various little insurance policies, and 
that he could buy the same amount of genuine family 
protection for $14 a year. He nodded, and said 
quietly, “Somebody’s got to tell us these things.” 

Right now it’s the labor unions that seem to have 
taken over the major part of the telling. 
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Economic Tools Rusting 


As Growth Problems Pile Up 


The question of America’s economic growth will 
be a major issue in the 1960 presidential campaign. 


Leaders in all facets of American life, including the 
political, have voiced concern over the way the econ- 
omy is acting and its failure to maintain the optimum 
rate of growth. They are concerned, too, with the 
lack of use of economic yardsticks to determine where 
we are going, whether it is to be up, down, or just 
moving along at the same old pace. 

Business within recent years has been looking into 
the future and backing its forward planning with hard 
cash. A reader of the New York Times for Nov. 11, 
1955, for example, could have got a good idea of its 
scale. 

A story reported that the Chrysler Corp. had an- 
nounced plans to spend $1 billion over the next 
five years; that the Ford Motor Co. had disclosed 
a $500 million program for 1956 and an additional 
$500 million for the following two years; that Gen- 
eral Motors had $700 million to go out of a $4 bil- 
lion postwar expansion program, and that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. had made public a $1.2 billion program 
to continue its global expansion. 

This kind of planning by private corporations is 
no longer unusual. What is unusual is that America’s 
biggest business, the U.S. government, does not make 
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by Stanley H. Ruttenberg 


over-all economic projections in the same way. The 
reader would have looked in vain for any kind of a 
story about what the government had in mind—or 
why, which the corporations spelled out in detail that 
ranged from buying automated equipment to research 
in solar energy. 

The tools, some of them comparatively new, for 
measuring and forecasting economic potentials are as 
available to the federal government as they are to any 
private corporation with the foresight to hire econo- 
mists who know how to use them. 


And there is legislative authorization for the 
government to use them—the Employment Act of 
1946. This revolutionary law recognized the govern- 
ment’s responsibility to use all the resources at its 
command to promote “maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power.” It created the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to carry out these objectives. 

According to the act, the council is to be made up 
of persons “exceptionally well qualified to analyze 
and interpret economic developments, to appraise 
programs and activities of the government . . . and to 
formulate and recommend national economic policy 
to promote employment, production and purchasing 
power under free enterprise.” 

This enormous task requires a sense of perspective 
—a long-range as well as a short-range view of a 
huge economic machine. It requires some hard think- 
ing and careful analysis to determine what will keep 
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that economic machine from side-tracking along the 
way with disastrous cost in the form of mild or even 
serious recessions. 


The law requires that the council make at least an 
annual report and that the President report to the 
nation concerning not only the state of the economy, 
but the trends that can be foreseen and also some 
suggested ways to avoid the bumps that can send the 
economy awry. 

But for seven years the group charged with this 
responsibility has refused to state the necessary levels 
of employment, production and purchasing power to 
achieve a smooth-working economy, although guid- 
ance for the future course of the economy is its para- 
mount job. 

The result has been a record employment level and 
mass joblessness; a record output level with under- 
used capacity; a record income level without enough 
purchasing power to use the nation’s potential re- 
sources. 

Self-congratulation has been substituted for eco- 
nomic analysis. Weak suggestions for a few legislative 
needs have been offered instead of a bold program. 
A nation in need of economic foresight has been ad- 
vised on the wisdom of hindsight. 

The council has been guilty of timidity—the fear 
of proposing and exposing lest it be accused of blue- 
printing and government planning. Blueprints and 
master plans are not involved here. The issue is to 
provide the people with a sense of over-all economic 
direction and needs, 


The goals of meeting social needs, providing em- 
ployment opportunities, filling defense requirements, 
maintaining our international position and improving 
the standard of living should be obvious. The resources 
to meet those needs are evident: America has the 
manpower and the machines that are required. Yet 
the fusion of those resources into a framework of 
desired goals projected into the future has not been 
attempted. 

The council should, as the law suggests, describe the 
“conditions under which there will be afforded useful 
employment opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing, and seeking to work, and to 
promote maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power.” These conditions should be reported 
in enough detail so that a yardstick of achievement 
will be available. 


The reports should set a tone, describe a pattern 
of what would achieve the goals the law requires the 
government to help seek. This does not require clair- 
voyancy, but a careful use of the economists’ skills for 
the benefit of the American people. The people have 
a right to be informed of the relationships that work 
together in our economic world and the possible results 
if certain goals are not reached. 


Economics is not a precise science. The experts’ 
views will be subject to constant revision because eco- 
nomics depends on a shifting combination of individual 
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and group decisions. But public and private economic 
projections have helped the economy to function more 
effectively. The council should suggest the sensible 
economic routes that will enable the nation to avoid 
the economic woes of recent years. 


To do this requires composition and detail. The 
composition—the whole economic pattern—should be 
set forth so that needed goals in the three major cate- 
gories that make up the gross national product are 
clear—the necessary levels of investment, consump- 
tion and government spending. These three categories 
should be related to the projected levels of population 
growth, labor force growth and productivity increases, 
so that the various parts of the economic pattern 
will fit together. 


For example, the Council of Economic Advisers 
should estimate what the level of pliant and equip- 
ment expenditures should be, how much inventory 
spending would be needed, what levels of public and 
private construction spending would fit into an over- 
all pattern of the necessary levels of capital invest- 
ment in gross national product. 


With the over-all gross national product required for 
full employment clearly stated and the needed levels 
of business investment spelled out, the report should 
include an estimate of the levels of consumption re- 
quired to balance the business investment—consump- 
tion of durable and non-durable goods and services 
which make up total consumption. At the same time, 
the projections should balance consumption and in- 
vestment with the necessary levels of government 
spending at all levels, in the various categories, both 
in terms of operation costs and the costs of providing 
for public service needs. 


If this balanced, detailed composite picture of 
the economy were developed, it would then be pos- 
sible to project the needs for the next five years, the 
next 10 years and the necessary levels in each sector 
to keep the economy operating at a rate that insures 
maximum employment, production and purchasing 
power. 

Thus the council should report an annual projec- 
tion, a five-year projection, and a 10-year projection, 
and constantly keep watch on the changes in the econ- 
omy during the intervening time. Revisions and re- 
adjustments, indications of new lumps and new sags 
in the economy, signs of meeting goals and warnings 
of failure to achieve needed balance should be made 
available frequently. An estimate of how far off the 
mark certain developments have gone, a judgment as 
to what changes would be needed to reach the reas- 
onable mark—this is the duty of the council, a duty 
which it has failed to assume in any way during the 
past seven years. 

These projections would not be forecasts or indica- 
tions of what will happen in the economy. The pro- 
jections would be an expert view of what could 
happen in various parts of the economy if the Amer- 
ican people are to achieve the goals they seek. This 
would provide a frame of reference, an educated 
awareness on which to base some decisions. Though 
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the council’s work has already widened the aware- 
ness of economic developments, it is still not great 
enough. The scope and the long-range needs com- 
pletely escape most people. 


Some of this useful educational work had been 
started by the first Council of Economic Advisers. 
What the earlier councils had provided as a guide was 
not enough, but it did offer, in summary form, a com- 
posite view of the economy and its interrelated parts. 
For example, the first council reported “the Nation’s 
Economic Budget” for the year and listed the major 
economic sectors in terms of receipts and expendi- 
tures—consumer, business, government and interna- 
tional sectors. This “budget” has been continued but 
given less attention in recent years. The council then 
reported at midyear concerning the economy’s prog- 
ress and reviewed needed changes. 

Although this original national economic budget 
lacked enough detail, it provided the basis of an out- 
line for future councils. In 1953, the last report of the 
Truman Administration, an illustration of the broad 
scope of necessary programming is available. “The 
Annual Economic Review, A Report to the President 
by the Council of Economic Advisers,” described not 
only developments during 1952 and the “near-term” 
prospects, but included some indications of projec- 
tions for “longer run needs and prospects.” Projec- 
tions of the population and labor force, employment 
and unemployment in the next three years, productivity 
projections and levels of “total needed production” for 
high employment are included. 

In 1960, with the advantage of private reports 
which have projected alternative possibilities at dif- 
ferent economic ranges through 1975, this three-year 
projection does not seem to be ambiguous. But it was 
a bold step for the council, a beginning which was 
ended in 1954. Since then the council has minimized 
the use of projections. 


In the 1953 report the council showed its recog- 
nition of the necessity for both retrospective and pros- 














pective statements and analyses. It stated that the at- 
tainment of the kind of economy described in the 
Employment Act “depends not so much upon the 
accuracy or precision of long-range forecasting, either 
as to timing or substance, as it does upon the popular 
commitment to the goal and the day-by-day evolu- 
tion of improved analyses and policies, both short-run 
and long-run.” 

But with the Eisenhower Administration such long- 
range projections and plans no longer were offered to 
the people. It is ironic that an Administration which 
prides itself on “business-like” qualities would refuse 
to follow the business-like practice of setting forth the 
reasons for its assumptions in a form which shows 
clearly the purpose of its investments, the goals it 
seeks. The federal government’s budget is presented 
only in the narrowest form, as if spending for future 
return were mere waste and important only on a year- 
by-year basis. 

The current Council of Economic Advisers does 
make certain projected assumptions about the future 
in order to propose its programs in reports. But it 
refuses to disclose what these assumptions are. Every 
government agency’s budget is projected in terms of 
the future course of the economy. In fact, the federal 
budget itself is presented a year and a half in advance. 

Yet no over-all projection for total economy is 
offered for the economy as a whole. 


What the nation needs is a budget for balance— 
an over-all look at the goals we seek and the efforts 
which could lead to them. The council and the gov- 
ernment are charged with the duty of working toward 
growth and stability and of suggesting “needed levels” 
of employment, production and purchasing power. 
The need for such a budget was expressed in 1956 
in a statement issued by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation on the tenth anniversary of the Employment 
Act of 1946. The statement called for a six-year 
projection and discussed the need for changing to a 
different, more explicit form of reporting. 
Almost five years later, in 1960, the council 



































still has not shown its willingness to come out of the 
“ivory tower” and to do the job that the real world 
of the 1960s requires from a government agency. 


The task of the council involves setting forth the 
projected requirements from these various groups and 
also finding out what in reality these groups believe. 
The interchange of ideas would be mutually educa- 
tional and the task of the council as a force for in- 
telligent economic education would be made easier. 

For the projections that must be set forth by the 
council would be, for the most part, an educational 
tool for the advantage of the nation as a whole. The 
skeptics who feel that the various economic sectors 
would be unwilling to recognize their importance and 
that the proposed national economic budget would 
have little effect on the economy as a whole are act- 
ually ignoring the history of the Employment Act itself 
in the past 15 years. 

To those skeptics who believe that business, for 
example, regardless of the council’s projections, would 
tend to function as if guidelines did not exist, the his- 
tory of business planning for new investment should 
be a sufficient answer. Some 15 years ago, before the 
Employment Act, it would have been almost impos- 
sible, I believe, to get the kind of projected levels of 
business expenditures now published by McGraw- 
Hill, the Securities & Exchange Commission and the 
Dept. of Commerce. Projections for the next five or 
10 years, or even the next three or four years, could 
not have been accomplished on the scale now feasible. 


At the beginning of World War II the steel and 
aluminum industry leadership maintained that Amer- 
ica had sufficient capacity to meet all potential de- 
mands. In less than a year, it became clear that the 
nation’s capacity was completely inadequate to meet 
the production requirements of the war. 

At the end of World War II, when the Employ- 
ment Act was being considered, the business projec- 
tions were equally impossible. Industry maintained 
that America’s capacity was over-expanded and that 
conversion would be difficult enough—certainly long- 
range expansion was not in the picture. 

But the Council of Economic Advisers during the 
early postwar years after the Employment Act con- 
tinued a forceful educational drive about the make-up 
of the economy. In 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950, 
it kept emphasizing the need for economic growth to 
take care of a growing population, a rapidly rising 
labor force and the necessity for improved standards 
of living, rising consumer income and an increase in 
gross national product. 

In the words of Herman Steinkraus, chairman of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company and former president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: “Business invest- 
ments have become steadier because of the existence 
of a government stabilization policy, and a government 
stabilization policy has become more manageable be- 
cause of steadier business investments. . . . A word as 
to the future. Enough experimentation has been done 
by private and public agencies . . . to encourage the 
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inclusion of possibly alternative long-run projections 
in the Economic Reports. Such projections are, as I 
indicated before, of great value to business investment 
planning. . . . Business has become so familiar with 
the use of projections that the earlier view that they 
would be mistaken as firm predictions is hardly valid 
any longer. In the implementation of the act, as in 
its original legislation, we need that blending of bold- 
ness and prudence which I believe is one of the virtues 
of our American civilization.” 


The contribution of the Employment Act and the 
work of the council in the late 1940s in changing the 
business attitude toward long-range planning is proof 
enough of the educational value of the tasks the coun- 
cil should perform in setting guidelines for the econ- 
omy. 

We cannot afford to have the people deceived into 
believing that business investment alone will create a 
steady growth rate that will provide for America’s 
needs. We cannot afford to continue the kind of con- 
fusion about how the economy works that calls for 
reduced federal spending and improved public service 
needs. We cannot afford to be a nation with both the 
highest number of jobs and the highest rate of job- 
lessness in any period of prosperity. If the Sixties are 
to be “soaring” instead of “wavering,” the nation as a 
whole must achieve a recognition of over-all purpose 
and of the relations between various economic sectors. 


We have achieved some excellent hindsight about 
recessions. In the bottom of each of the three 
slumps in the past 10 years, a variety of programs 
has been advocated for the goverment’s role in the 
economy—tax reductions, public works spending, a 
combination of both. But no one has set forth with 
the tools available to the economist a projection of 
the proper mix to make the expenditures for plant 
and equipment on the one hand or government ex- 
penditures for social needs on the other operate in a 
system that is balanced with necessary levels of con- 
sumption. 

The course of the economy in the next 10 years de- 
pends upon greater understanding and less willingness 
to drift along. Already, as 1960 has gotten under way, 
the swift forward push has decelerated and prosperity 
is merely coasting along in an uncertain direction. 
All the exhortations for economic growth in the world 
will be meaningless if the people are continually misled 
about the make-up of steady growth and the potentials 
of our economy. 
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